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Aras! how changed from the fair scene, 
When birds sang out their mellow lay, 
When winds were soft, and woods were green, 
And the song ceased not with the day.—LoneretLow. 


Ik happing bird, wee helpless thing, 
That in the merry months of Spring, 
Delighted me to lear thee sing, 

What's come of thee ? 
Where dost thou cower thy chilling wing, 


? 


And close thine e’e SURNS 


"l'o him that is inclined to be m lancholy, this 
season of the year readily excites gloom and 
despondeney: while to him who sees with the 
right kind of eyes, and can * look through na. 
ture up to nature’s God,” it gives rise to thoughts 


of pensive pleasure. When we look back through 


the vista of by-gone days, to the flowery attrac. 


tions of Spring, and the changes 
from Summer to yellow Autumn, we 
can but “see here our pictured 
life,” and contemplate the time when 
death, like Winter to the vegetable 
world, will disrobe us of these frail 
oy vestments of mortality. It is plea- 
sant to think that Spring will again 
# unlock the mountain rivulets, that 
BA we have sat by in the sunny days of 
P= Sunmer, apd replace the sweet 
ye ‘ : 

— flowers on their banks, which have 
= refreshed us with their odor, and 
= that it will call back the myriads of 

feathered songsters, that are now 
=> warbling their notes in a more con- 
* genial clime—but it is saddening 
to think, that when Winter has 
ended, Spring flowers will blossom 
too, on the graves of fricnds and kindred, who, 
but a few short months ago were active and gay 


among us. Spring, with its attractions, will no 


-? 


more delight them here, but it affords us pleasure 


to think that they are now basking in the intermi- | might have been chosen by the Patriarch himself 


jnable sunshine of a happier country, where the 


storms and vicissitudes of earth, cannot reach 
them. ‘Thus, as we said, to him that secs 
aright, there is nothing gloomy in the prospects 


’ 


of the ** desolate and dying year,” but there is 


somcthing that will clevate our thoughts to a 


higher and holicr contemplation. 
* Chillairs, and Wintry winds, my ear 


Has@rown familiar with your song ; 


I listen, and it cheers me long.’ 


‘of the east, will shield him from temptation 
and danger. 

If our readers doubt all this, let them read the 
| good, ay, the beautiful pages of the great father 
of the science. Let them note how the enthusi- 
asm of the delightful old man is divided between 
love for his art, and love for the beautiful in na- 
ture, and the excellent in virtue. With what ele- 
gant simplicity he ennobleth his art, by simple 
and natural allusions to Seripture authority. 





Charles Lamb has said, * It will sweeten a man’s 
| temper any day to read Izaak Walton,” and he, 

albeit, bred in the anti-natural manner of a city, 
| was ofa kindred spirit, and worthy to sit even at 
| the feet of the good Izaak. Read him, then, 
| most beloved reader, and become, as thou most 
| assuredly wilt, more amiable in thy character, 
| and more devoted in thy religion. 





Now, be pleased to apply all that we have said 
| upon anglers and angling to the hero of our story, 
| and thou wilt at once perecive that no mean 





compliment was intended when we called hima 
| genuine lover of the angle. Yes, George Lewis 


for a companion in his sports, being, as he was, 

* free and pleasant, and civilly merry :” and here 
' let us remark by way of parenthesis, how 

perfeetly well bred the good angler must have 
_ been: could any language more pithly deseribe 
| the accomplished gentleman, than the few words 
we have quoted above ? 

Perhaps it were well for George Lewis, that 
that the providence of his father, ensured him 


fear his fortunes might have stopped far short of 


I hear it inthe opening year— | something more than a competence, or we much 


oes da We Be 
Pendleton, N. Y. Dec. 1839 





SHBMOM TALES: 


From the Ladies’ Companion 
ANGLING; 
Or, the Story of a Country Girl, 
BY MRS. SERA SMITII. 


Grorce Lewis was a genuine lover of the an. 


vle, and talked with more enthusiasm upon the || 


genticart than on any other subject. Not that hu 


would sit in patient abstraction waiting fora 


nibble until the sp der had wove his net upon his 


! 


| 
1] 


rod, as is set forth by the witty Johnston, who |} 


thus re pi nts a miserabl 
1 


, all,. . ] " 
he impiously calls an angler. Shade of the ami- 


able Izaak, pardon him! 


Tl amateur of the ¢ t] nec is wel 

ire, that paa at Ty is far from b ' tit 
juiute fest of a good angler; mueh im 

rconds upon th lful throw of the all but om 
i t ii artits il ff t 
’ t a itt 


le-looking wight, whom 


venius forthe art. 
of execilence undistinguishable to the common | 
bserver, but not the less real. Perhaps a cer. | 
tain happy equability of the nervous system is! 

sential, and most certainly an exalted and re-| 


fined intellect: for it is our solemn opinion, that | 


what is usually understood by that most indefinite 
phrase. As it was, he scemed no ways disposed 


toadd to his patrimony by any ofthe many aven- 


Now these are delicate shades! ues usually sought for the acquisation of wealth. 


We will not affirm that nee: ssity might not have 
sharpened his acquisitiveness, to use the concise 
language of Phrenology, but as it was, he was 
content to ** let well cnough alone.” 


He was bred to the law, and might have be- 


no vulgar plodding mind is capable of unde rstand.| come eminently successful, as his address won 


| ° 
ing, far less appreciating the many niectics and| him every cause in which he engaged. But the 


beautics of the art. Crood Izaak, sp aking upon 


this very subjcet of an aptitude for angling, saith, 


inen are to be born so,” that is born angler 


is. 


Then a love for the scienee pre-supposcs thi 


greatest purity of moral character—for how can 
me conversant with the gushing melody of the 
rook, singing ever its swect sone of purity 5 the 


ry 


lake, sheltered like a veiled bride, in the midst of! 


mountain solitudes; and the forest echoing only 


tine citnotio No, he could hold no compan 


consciousness of superior abilities was quite cnough 
for him, without making much effort to exhibit 
lthem. It is well known that those whose pre. 
| tensions in any case, Whether in religion, man. 
ners or literature, are somewhat questionable are 


far more eager to exhibit their qualifications than 


those whose standine is undeniable and acknowl. 
eda d. 
Jt is probable George Lewis might hav writ 
ten poetry under som pow rfal ctomuln lov 
for 1 n bit the passion was stil! a desid 


ratum to tim, hac Was content wiln farrnyabete 


‘ ! ; 
prose. Ee was known amongst the ladies as 


‘the h nome proy TD man,” for he | 
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never becn known to offer any particular atten- 
tions to a lady of any age; and he seemed ina 


fair way of living and dying a bachelor, notwith. | 
standing all the benevolent exertions of kind-| 


hearted matrons with marriageable daughters. 
Lewis had 
sought one of the many beautiful glades of water 
with which our back settlements abound, and 
which are usually denominated ponds, but ata 
future day, will receive the more elegant appel- 
lation of Lakes, and become classic by the pen 
of the poet and historian. ‘ 

Sebago Pond is one of the most beautiful of 
the miniature seas, sparkling as it does like a gem 
in the midst of the green hills of Maine. At. the 
time of our story, the forest trees were thick to 
the water’s edge, and the wild vine festooned 
from tree to tree, formed natural arbors of deli- 
cious coolness and verdure. 


[t was a lovely morning in June. 


The truant school- 


bay forgot his lessons and the bireh in prospect. | 


ive, or, like the martyr, armed himself for the 
trial, the moment he entered these colonnades 
arched by the vine, and the heavy clusters hang- 
ing in wild luxuriance above his head. 

Sebago has always been distinguished not only 
for its fine scenery, but for the size and excel. 
lence of its trout. Ltis a favorite resort for ama- 
teurs of the gentle seience to this day. Her 
George had brought his splendid materiais for 
the sport, the jointed red, the book of flies, and 
all the et-ceteras of an accomplished artist. 

It was, as we have said, a fine morning in 
June. An almost imperceptible wind stole from 
the swect south, warm and coy, and hardly stir- 
ring the young, rich foliage, that now glowed 
with that deep, intense green, peculiar to the 
early part of the season. White clouds, like 
couches of the cider down, rested upon the blue 
sky, and the noisy swallow pursued his prey in 
low circuits, and almost drowned the melody of 
the forest bird; objects loomed up with a dis- 
tinctness that reminded one of the mirage of thi 
desert. ‘Che opposite shores scemed to approxi- 
mate, and the landscape above, every ruck, and 
tree, with farin-house, and smoke curling from 
chimney-top, with grazing herd and snow y 
flocks, reposed like a duplicate world upon the 
peaceful lake. 

Lewis sauntered leisurely along, so absorbed 
in the beauty and romance of all about him, that 
his object seemed likely to be forgotten. Ile, 
however, deseended the bank, where a smal! 
point projected into the water, verdant with 
grass and turf, shelving over the roots of the old 
trees, where they stretched out into the still lake. 
he branches dallied with the blue waves, and 
cast that portion of the beautiful pond into a twi- 


light shadow. It was the ideal of an 


. ! . 
angling 
spot, for there the sportive fish might be scen in 
clusters, poised upon the waters, their thin 
just quivering in the light. 


fins 


Lewis had stumbled ever a “ cape-bonnet” | 


upon the grass, before he ob 
had selected was already oceupicd. A 
girl was quictly aneling, with her rude apparatus 


in this most pictur: squc of all places. Georg: 
of course, was suitably careful not to disturb her 
till his e¢ Iriosity wa muewhat allayed. W 
mist frankly own, that the delioht{ 
and thie cinploymicut so 


Migeiiat to ins OWh 


rved_ thie spot he | 
young ! 


‘ 


, 


ul bideoranibier, 


\\taste, made the little maiden, as she sat under 
/ the green cannopy, look exeeedingly well. Lewis 
certainly did think of wood and water nymphs, 
and all that sort of thing, but we prefer a sober 
| description, divested of romance, and such an 

one as our readers may rely upon being entirely 

accurate. Our city readers will probably be 


greatly shocked, but we must study truth rather 


than fastidiousness. 


There could be no manner of doubt, that the 
| girl was in very humble life. One foot lightly 
| pressed a projecting root, while the other was 
bent under her upon the grass. ‘The one visible 
was small and white, but its covering was cer- 
tainly entirely primitive, being what nature had 
furnished at the time of her birth; or, as the 
country girls often say, she had on her * wed- 
ding stockings.” ILer dress consisted of a blue 
petticoat, and short frock, open at the throat, the 
sleeves reaching only to the elbow, and drawn 
‘about an execedingly round and well turned 
waist. There was a beautiful air of repose in 
her attitude, that contrasted finely with her round, 
nervovs-looking limbs. Her neck andarms were 
slightly sun-burned, but that was a trifle where 
the contour was so perfect, and where the rich 
chestnut hair, falling in long massive curls upon 
her shoulders and bosom, revealed so inuch of 
youth and life. 

She might have been sixteen, certainly not 
more. She started, upon hearing a slight stirring 
of the trees, and the motion probably saved a wily 
little fish, that might otherwise have been lured 
from its pure clement. She half turned her head 
and uttered, impatiently— 

“There, you’ve made me 


” 


lose it 
The person she addressed, seemed other than 
she expected; for, she started, shook back her 
abundant hair, and, looking up, disclosed a pair 
of large brown eyes, deeply fringed, and a Hebe- 
like face, upon which the blush was dee pening, 
and spreading even to her neck and arms. She 
quictly concealed the naked foot, gnd dropping 
her « Yes, COMM|CHEE d draw mig in the line. 

George was too much of a man of the world, 
to allow the pretty rustic to be long dise omposed, 
and he stooped down to adjust the rod, telling 
her, at the same time, that she mustn’t leave her 
sport for him, as he would go further down the 
pond. 


* Oh, no—this is the best place,” she ri plied, 


with perfeet simplicity ; and then she half rose, 
but it was quite evident she didi’t like to expos 


her naked feet to one with just the dress and 


manners of the stranger. 

* ‘Then, you must slay, too, and you shall u 
my red, and, perhaps, catch the yi ry fish you 
lost by my means.” 

The gir! reply than what 
contained in the cloquent simile of innocence and 


made no other 


youth, and resum: d her position, 


(rcorge proceeded to open the pole, and placed 

> ' - 
| au artificial ily, neat and beautifully constructed 
upon the hook. She watched the operation with 

I 


vident surprise, but made no remark, that might 


b tray her ignorarn When all Was complet d, 
she took it from his hand with a blush and 

ile, and then, with mock cob 
hers, made of a hazel branch and a tow lin 
A\Clbali 


ric , rave hin 


George Lewis laughed, but his hand trembled 
as he took it from the arch girl, and, somehow, 
he had never felt less at his ease. The child-like 
simplicity of the little rustic awed while it charm. 








| 
| 


led him. 
| * Oh, but you musin’t sink my fly so deep in 
the water, let it move thus, very gently. But 
jwhat shall [ call you, my pretty girl,” he said, 
looking into her eyes with ill-concealed admiration. 
| ‘The girl blushed deeper than ever, and looked 
Itimidly, almost anxiously up, as she replied in a 
\low voice— 

* Jane, sir.’ 

*“ And my name is George.” 
| Anarch smile played over her face, and stu 
‘'replied— 

“* Mr. George, then, I must call you.” 

** No, no—call me George—I won't tell you 
my other name—you didn’t yours.” 
| She laughed, with the free, ringing laugh of a 
child. 


At this moment a noble trout sprang to 


‘the hook, and a dexterous jerk of the pole landed 


it upon the bank. Jane, forgetful of her naked 
‘feet, surveyed the beautiful victim with evident 
‘delight. 

| * TI shall cook it for my grandmother's dinner ; 
there is nothing else that L prepare that seems to 
suit her.” 

| ‘his is, certainly, not very romantic, thought 
George, but it is quite amiable, he thought, again 
tle wasted a deal of rhetoric in trying to prevail 
upon Jane to wait, while he should add anothe 
trout to her grandmother's dinner; but she reso 
lutely declined, saying, she was fee ble and aged, 
and ought not to be left alone. 

Lewis looked vexed—it was a glorious day lor 
angling—but, then, he could not fail to see Jan 
home, and she must come again to cateh trou! 
for her grandmother. 

* Oh, yes- 


fish.” 


L often come down to the pond to 


** Angle, my dear,” interrupted George. Jan 
half started, and half pouted ; but she went on 

** L like to come down to the pond, it is so very 
beautiful—and the trees and the birds. Don't 
you think it very beautiful ?” 

* Very, very; but, when will you come again, 
Jane, to-morrow 2?” 

“If my grandmother should want another 
trout, Twill. Shall you come ?” she added, halt 
' smiling and blushing. 

** Most certainly—and you must come every 
day, Jane, and L will lend you any rod and 
flies ; and, mind, you must call it angling, not 
fishing.” 

Jane laughed, and promised. By this tins 
they had reached the small, low house in whieh 
lshe lived, and Jane timidly asked him to enter. 
George declined; after going a few steps, he 
turned and observed Jane in the same attitude in 
vhieh he had left her, standing in the door with 
jher bonnet in her hand. He kissed his hand to 
her, and her whole face was 


vith smiles and blushe 


instantly covered 


whole litt bee 


h; id Scare? ly, i hii 


vuilty of so much gallantry before, and now it 
i country girl H 
Ther 


cyes, an 


auehed when he thought of the thing. 


he thought of her brown hair and solt 


gleaming up from the gree 











hie 


ou 
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grass—her sweet smile and appropriate language | 
—there was nothing vulgar about her, and he 
was more than reconciled to himself, and half in 
love with Jane. 

The next day was a storm—the wind swept 
from the hills, and wrought the lake into angry 
waves, and the rain fell fast and steady ; the 
elms flung their Jong branches as the wind rush- 
ed, and ereaked them upon the low-roofed house. 
The fowl gathered under the lea of sheds and 
fenees, and looked dripping and dejeeted. The 
men were occupied in mending and making the 
various iinplements of husbandry, and the girls 
turned the wheel with merry songs, tossing their 


many curls as they stepped back and forth with 


the quickly-twisted thread. 

George Lewis tried to amuse himself with his 
hooks, but they were unaccountably dull; he 
looked every fifteen minutes from the small win- 
dow, to assure himself that it would rain all day. 
Yes, there was no prospect of any thing else. 
The old farmer, with whom he boarded, had pre- 
dicted as much, and there was nothing to gain- 
say him. He tried to read, but he thought only 
of Jane. He was thrown upon his own reflee- 
tions—there was nothing else he could do. But 
they were vague and indistinet, and the bright 
face of Jane might be seen, if thoughts were 
visible, thrust into the most profound and logical 
of his conclusions. 

Then came Conscience with her stern sense 
of justice, warning him to beware how he dis- 
turbed the quictude of a young heart—how he 
dared, even in thoughtlessness, cause his image to 
mingle with the visions of its youth and guile. 
lessness, when he would leave it only to pine in 
solitude and desertion. He took down the 
‘Complete Angler,” and read the story of the 
pretty milk-maid, Maudlin, and imagined she 
might have looked somewhat similar to Janc— 
and then the thought of the wise caution of the 
good angler to his companion—* Let Maudlin 
alone,” and he resolved to profit by it, as well as 
by his other beautiful hints and counsels. Yes, 
he would aet worthy of his vocation. 

The Sabbath rose bright and beautiful—the 
lake heaved and blushed in the morning light 
like the breast of a maiden who has just listened 
to the witching story ol love—the trees every 
Where hung heavy with moisture, and glittered 
in the sunshine, while the birds awoke the forest 
with a wild jubilee of music. 

The earth had never looked so beautiful to the 
subjeet of our story. His moral sense had been 
refreshed by the reflection of the day iY fore, nm 
which the pure-minded Jane had mingled, even 
like his guardian spirit of innocence and love. 

And now the beauty of the Christian Sabbath, 
and its harmony with the wants of the human 
soul, struck him with a new sense of its appropri. 
alconess, 


We need not describe the gathering of a con- 


gregation at a New England church. All know 
how the scattered inhabitants ar ‘n to emerge 
from field and pasture, entering the highway 
over styles, or the still more primitive bars—hov 


green lane and forest shade send forth their quict 
orderly groups, with their subdued voi and 


respectable attire. 


All can conceive the perfect neatness of th 


in the week. 


nicely-ironed Sunday gowns, with which the! smilesand asking looks of Jane. He seated him- 
maidens appear, each carrying a fan and a pock- | self in one of the high-backed, flag chairs that 
et-handkerchiefearefully folded, Thenthe young stood by the open window. <A grape-vine had 
men with their well-brushed and long preserved been planted beneath, and the bright sun strug- 
** best suit,” and the younkers with their white gling through its thick leaves painted their deli- 
hose and stout shocs, and the regulated step of cate tracery upon the floor. 
all, as if this were the one day for walking well, A few shelves or “* dressers” occupied one cor- 
for looking well, and behaving well. It is the ner, upon which were neatly arranged pewter 
Sunday air, never to be mistaken, never to be plates and basins, bright as silver, some brown 
confounded with the manners of any other day mugs, and plain earthern cups and saucers. In 
another corner stood an old-fashioned walnut 
George saw all this, but it struck him with a desk, glossy and black with age, and a table of 
new feeling ; a sense of its appropriatencss—the | the same immaterial, with small crooked legs and 
harmony of all with the primitive lives of the in- club feet, stood under a little looking-glass, con- 
habitants—it was the waving of the mantle of siderably inclined. Beneath the glass hung two 
the Pilgrims, though centuries had borne them) or three profiles cut in black paper, and framed 
away with the chariots and horsemen of Isracl. in oval forms, a pair of “ shears,” and a skein of 
Then he thought of Seotland, and the wonder. brown Jinen thread, and a pincushion made of 
ful coincidence of mind and manners between’ colored silk, ornamented with tassels upon each 
our own people and that hardy, virtuous race. angle. We like to be particular about these 
The services were simple and appropriate, and) things, knowing that our readers can’t go them- 
though many a bright eye timidly glanced at the selves and see the little reom. 


‘ 


stranger, and many wondered who and what he Upon the table lay a large “ Family Bible,’ 
could be, yet his presenee disturbed none of the open at the fourteenth chapter of Job, anda 
proprictics of publie worship. George saw noth. | Psalm Book Jane had just laid down with her 
ing to shock his city habits, execpt the cireum. fan. Upon the desk he observed “ Doddridge’s 
stance of the whole congregation turning their Rise and Progress,” ‘* Baxter’s Call,” “ Pilgrim’s 
backs upon their clergyman during the service of Progress,” the “ Life of Washington,” ** Morse’s 
prayer. Geography,” ‘* Murray’s Grammar,” “ Pike's 

As he left the church, he observed an aged fe- | Arithmetic,” and the “ Student’s Companion.” 
male leaning heavily upon the arm of a young Inthe fourlast was written, * The property of Jane 
girl, who notwithstanding her change of dress, Bryant,” and in one of them, in another hand, 
he was quite certain must be Jane. As he pas-; was the couplet, 
sed, she looked up, and her whole face instantly “ Steal not this book, my honest friend, 
brightened with smiles and blushes. He could For fear the gallows will be you end.” 
do no less than walk beside her. She certainly Jane made her appearance with an apron of 
looked very beautiful in her gingham frock and blue check over her ginghain frock, and the old 
snug cottage bonnet, filled, as it was, with her lady took her pipe and seated herself in the cor- 
rich dark curls. And then her clastic foot. ner, where she continued to puffaway with great 
scarecly looked prettier in its black, laced slipper diligence, only removing it at intervals to make 
than when peering nakedly from the green grass, inquiries of the stranger as to his place of resi. 

” 


“My grandmother,” said Jane, in a faint) denec, his family, eie. all of which were answer- 


voice, by way of introduction. ed to her satisfaction, exeept the one appertain- 
The old lady stopped short, to the evident dis- ing to his visit to the village. She could not, for 

may of the girl, and made a strong effort to raise) her life, understand how or why a young, healthy 

he , bowed forin, and lift her shriveled face to man should come a long journey just to pulla 

that of the stranger; while her head trembled, few fish out of the water, unless, indeed, he meant 

and her thin | ps were Compressed ovel her tooth. to scll them. 

“ What, not sell 


less gums, till nose and chin were in danger of Lewis shook his head. 


approximation. them? Then what do you mean to do with 
* My grandmother; well, and who may this them?” 
fine spark be ?” * T shall send a part for Jane to cook for 


Jane colored crimson. Lewis touched his hat) your dinner, madam.” 


respectfully, and replied, My name is Lewis, Mrs. Bryant looked molified. ‘“ Ay, ay, Jane 


} 


madam,” and he proffered his arm to the old) was gone a long time the last time I sent her 


lady in his best stvle. She wasinstanily appeas-. down to the pond, but she caught a nice large 
d, and commeneed giving a detail of her infirm.) one.” 


:, to which Lewis Listened with the greatest George looked at Jane, and she smiled and 


deference; for respeet for the aged was one of blushed crimson. The table, with its snowy tow 


iis strongest characteristics. 


and linen cloth, 
“ Wove by na 


Save that of Fairly fair,” 


Jane walked beside her grandmother nearly hand, as ye may guess 


silent, not even exhibiting a dash of rustic trie 


uiph as group after group passed by with marks or Jane’s, as the reader will understand, was 
ol recognition, and wonde! ney how the fine-look- soon spre ad. Th thick apple pie, and eream 
ing stranger happened to be upon such good biscuit, were execllent; and the black tea and 
terms with old Mrs. Bryant. ercam unexeeptionable. Jane presided with the 

On reaching th hous , Lewis was urged to prettiest grace in the world, blushing and tremb- 
stop and take tea with them, an invitation he ling, and half droy ped the eream-pitcher in pas- 
vould have declined in accordance with the res- ng it to her cuest, whereupon her grandmother 
‘lutions of yesterday, but he could not: t the scolded in round terms. Upon the whole, how. 
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ever, things went off in good style, though Mrs, 
Bryant declared that she never knew Janc to act 
half as bad before. 

‘Trout were uncommonly plenty that year, and | 
so gullible, that they swallowed the hook with; 
scarcely a demiur, and the consequence was, that 
Mrs. Bryant almost every day had one upon her| 
table, and the donor was often, very often invited | 
to dine upon the dainty prepared by the pretty || 
hands of Jane; more especially as he instructed | 
her to cook them after the most approved method | 
of anglers, which was far more palateable than) 
the uncivilized method to which they had been} 
accustomed, naincly, that of frying them in pork | 
—yes, inpork. ‘Tell it not in Gath. 

George Lewis, as a good angler, was suitably} 
khocked, and very careful not only to teach the | 
proper method, but also to provide sundry deli- | 
cate condiments, which went still farther to con-| 
ciliate the old lady. But when he one day placed 
a large shawl, of the most approved pattern upon | 
the bony shoulders of the ancient dame, he be. | 





came at once securely installed in her good) 
graces. From that time forth, Jane was perimit- |) 
ted not only to go at all times down to the pond, | 


and angle with George Lewis, but to roam ali| low, hesitating tone. “ You must forgive me, come back again, George? 


about the woods and gather wild flowers, and} 
learn their names and classes, with him for her 
companion and instructer. 

* Alas, for poor Jane; she desired nothing | 
more, and often might her ringing laugh be heard 
in the shadow of the green trees, down by the 





beautiful lake, where she bent over to peer at the} 
fish gathering in the still waters of the bank. 
Poor girl! often upon her return home, she 
might be seen looking anxiously at a pair of 
small black slippers, which were fast “ falling 
into the sear and yellow leaf.’ ‘True, the 
gloss had been often restored by the white | 
of an egg, yet all wouldn’t do; it was quite | 
evident they were nearly worn out. Her grand-| 
mother had often told her she would have | 
no more that summer, but she still wore them, || 
for she couldn't bear to walk with George Lewis 
with bare feet. 


She didn’t mind going without 


At length, in springing across a little brook, as 
George took her hand from the opposite side, she 
felt her shoe give way, and upon examination, it 
was found nearly ripped from the sole. The 
poor girl burst into tears, and hid her fect be- 
neath her upon the turf, for the toes were peep- 
ing from the rent. 

“What shall I do?) What will my grand. 


mother say ?” she exclaimed, sobbing. 


| 
stockings, but bare feet couldn’t be thought of. | 


** Don’t cry,” said her companion, trying to | 
suppress a laugh, “* you look quite as well with- 
out shoes, Jane.” 


Jane looked up, and was certainly a little an- 
gry, for she wiped her tears, and said with a | 
yood deal of emphasis— | 

“It will do for you, Mr. Lewis, (she had al- 
ways before called him George,) to laugh at such 


things, for I suppose you have a plenty of money, 
but it is very different with a poor girl, who 
hasn’t a cent in the world. 


Not a cent.” 

“ You shall have a dozen,” said Lewis, a little 
roguishly, and throwing a whole handfull of coin 
into her lap. 


Jane arose withconsidcrable 


. 
emphasis, and the 


bright silver was seattercd all amongst the green 
grass. 

“ Good bye, Mr. Lewis; I shan’t come down 
to the pond again.” 

* Jane, Jane, just stop one moment.” 

Jane didn’t stop, nor turn, but she walked just 
the least bit in the world slower. George was 
soon at her side, and when he said in a very low 
voice, ** Miss Jane, I am sorry if IL have offended 
you,” the girl’s face, for an instant, was covered 


with smiles, but when she looked up and saw the | 


expression of Lewis’ face, there wasa something, 


Jane felt 
a deep, deep weight at her heart, and the beauty 
of the wild flowers, and the music of the birds 


|| ‘Their walk home was nearly silent. 
’ 


The loveliness 
| of the earth, for the first time, failed to awake an 


appealed in vain to her senses. 
echo in her young bosom. A shadow lay upon 
her heart, and the light and glory of the world 
without, jarred like an ill-toned instrument. 
Lewis felt that 
fearful change in the breast of the artless girl, 


he had been the cause of @ 


/and he could only erave her forgiveness. 
|| “ Promise me, Jane, should we never mect 


too, in her own heart, that made her burst into |/again, that when you ate older, and know more 


tears. 

Alas! George had forgotten the wise counsel 
of the angler, * let Maudlin alene,” and he felt 
now the spell that had been woven in his destiny. 
Ife took the hand of Jane within his own, and 
they sat down there in the still forest, and George 
wiped the tears from her eyes, but neither spoke. 
They sat long, long, byt words were needless in 
that mysterious intercommunicatien of soul with 
soul. It was love—such as angels might own 
and bless. 


* F must leave you, Jane,” said the youth ina 
too, that I have staid so long.” 


of the girl, and her hand trembled. 
moved the little sun-bonnet from her thick curls, 


Lewis re- 


and drawing her to his bosom, pressed a kiss upon 
her cheek. A slight shudder passed all over her, 
and she gently rose from his arms. 

* You will come back next summer,” she 
said timidly, yet looking earnestly in his face. 

“ Tfearnot, Jane. Lmayneverreturn. Shall 
you think of me sometimes, Jane ?” 

Jane looked as if she wondered how he could 
ask such a question—her color varied, and the 
red lip quivered, but she spoke not a word. 

* You will be married, Janc, to some of these 
country beaux that seem to admire you so much, 
and then I shall be 


Jane looked reproachfully at the speaker, and 
i | 


forgotten.” 
attempted to rise. 
“Stay awhile longer, Jane; we may never 
meet again, and do not let us part in coldness.” 
Jane put both hands over her face, and the 
tears struggled through her fingers. 
tried to speak, but so heavily did the sense of the 
wounded feelings of the guileless girl press upon 
He dared 
not declare definitely his own attachment, as 
that would but add to his injustice. 


him, that he could not utter a word. 


*“ Do not weep, Jane,” he said, wiping the 
tears from his own eyes. “ Will you not prom. 


ise to forget me? Will you not be cheerful and 


|happy when I am gone, and forget you hav 


ever seen me ?” 

“ Never, never, George ; I shall think of you 
And wil 
Oh, I should love to think 
you would not forget me.” 


every day, and every hour in the day. 
you not think of me? 


Lewis pressed the child-like girl to his heart, 


and felt truly she could never be his; his proud 


;mother would spurn such an alliance. Bitter, 
did he regret the thoughth elfishness of whic! 
jhe had been guilty. But if Jane suffered, he 
felt that he should be a sufferer too, and Ais suffer 


ings must be hei¢htened by the panes ef remo 


u 


George | 


‘of the world, you will,think of me as you do now— 


' 
you will think of me asa brother, and lore me 


as a brother.” 
| The word operated like magic upon the mind 
of the sensitive girl; it gave a warrant for those 

\undefinable emotions that now agitated her bo- 
som. She threw her meek arms about his neck, 
and replied only with a flood of tears. 

** Will you not promise to be a sister, Jane ; 
alas, I have never known the love of a sister.” 

* T will, I will, and never forget you; never, 
though we may never meet again. Yet why not 
I have no brother or 


| sister, no friend but my poor sick grandmother, 
The tears swelled from beneath the long lashes 


and I shall think of you, and long to see you 
again.” 
* Perhaps I will, Jane, but you must promise 
to be quite happy without me.” 
Jane looked perplexed and disappointed, and 
| she did not speak. Lewis felt he had adopted a 
dangerous and cruel expedient—that Jane was 
to him more than any sister could have been, and 
that the poor girl was only deceiving her own 
heart when she thought of him as a brother. 
This day Mrs. Bryant was in her worst possi 
Nothing 


And now Jane had staid longer than usual, and 


ble humor. did, nor could suit her. 


for three long hours, she lrd had no one upon 
One kick had sent 


the cat, all alive with terror, through the open 


whom to vent her ill-humor. 


, window, and there was nothing else left. It 
might have been a relief to punch the fore-stick, 
but the fire was out, and she had no other re- 
source than “* nursing her wrath to keep it warm,’”” 
until the return of her erandchild. 

The poor girl saw the condition of things the 
moment she entered the door; but she was quite 
desperate, so she went right up to the old lady, 
and taking offher shoe, inquired what she must do. 

“ Do, why, go to meeting barefoot, you are 
‘old cnoueh.” 

Jane was entirely relieved for she had expeet 
(ed nothing else than a‘ sound box upon the car,” 
and she saw there was no prospect of the ccre- 


mony at this time, for the neighbors used to say 


f Mrs. Bryant, it was with her, “a wordanda 
1 


low, and the blow come first.” It is probable 
her anger had reached its climax, and the des- 
perate appearance of the shoc. opereted as a 


1 46 ealm r?? 


That n ‘ ht Jane reecive 


L pair oi kid s py} 


well, calline her sister, and expressing the warm 
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ANTICIPATION AND PARTICIPATION. 

T’'o the devotee of thought it is pleasing to oc- 
casionally ascend the pinnacle of contemplation, 
and peeping through the telescope of fancy, cast 
his mental eye over the variegated landscape of 
the future. He beholds, in the dim perspective 
of coming years, the lovely primroses of content- 
ment and pleasure, luxuriantly blossoming on 
every side, and he looks forward with joy to the 
time when he shall freely pluck them all, and 
claim them as his own. 

The fond and devoted lover—and I pity the 
frigid one that has never felt the blessed influ. 
ence of warm affection’s chaste and holy fires— 
as he stands upon the shores of the great occan 
of matrimony, and beholds the numberless skiffs, 
sailing, as he imagines, calmly and smoothly over 
its apparently tranquil waters—looks forward in 
glad anticipation to the happy season, when he 
too shall hoist his sails on those untricd waves, 
and gently seud before the enrapturing breezes 
of affection. But when, asis sometimes the case, 
he feels the boreal winds of unreciprocated re- 
gard blow keenly upon him, and sces his floun- 
dering bark tossed to and fro by the foaming 
surges of strife, then he discovers—alas, too late, 
that he has chosen an uncongenial messmate, 
and is embarked on a deceptious oecan, 

The sulky, 


wretehedness, surveying his future course in the 


disappointed victim of single 


sunless path of eclibacy, fondly opines that he 


deseries the plants of reconciliation to his lot, 


starting up along his desolate way ; but when he 


perecives his flowers are thistles, and his rose. | 
bushes bears only thorns, he is then pretty sen- | 
sible he has taken the wrong road—that a fore. | 
taste is all the taste he is destined ever to laste | 
of the tasteless, insipid fount of bacheloric life. | 


Is not such the case, sometimes, with these 


damsels of thirty years and past,—those scintilla- 


. . . | 
tions from the great firebrand of human beings, 


Kh ?) 
But from the shadow of a shade we will turn 


fossil remains of maiden purity ? 


to the bright side of the picture ; to the side illu. 
mined by the incident rays from the orb of argu. 
ment. Having glanced at the pleasures, a few 


ef them arising from anticipation, let us slightly 


peep at some of those of realization, and sce if} 


there is not more delight in partaking of a deli- 
cious repast than in thinking how it will relish. 
‘l'ell me, impassioned and passion-moving By- 


ron, was thy sublime soul more clevated and en- 


tranced when thy fancy dwelt on the transports 


of viewing the sunny climes of the ancient 


world, the classical relics of departed nations and | 


aves, tha when thy phy sical cye rested on thr 
ficld of Marathon, 


“ Gazing o'er the plain where Greek and Persian died ;"" 


or when 
enchanting loveliness and grandeur; or 
thou troddest 

“ Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 


And the voice of the nightingale never is mute,” 


trampling upon the grave of departed greatness, 


and holding communion with the spirit of Pocsy’s |}am_ d: 


Parnassus rose before thee, in all its 


when 


jimmortal sire?—The traveler who visits our 
| shaves for the purpose of beholding the stupen- , 
| dous cataract of Niagara, doubtless has some | 
pleasing emotions, at the thovght of scanning 
\that ‘ horribl¥-Ceantifue” scene ; but when he 
| actually sees it where, like the cataract of Velino, 


* Tt comes like an eternity, 


As if to sweep down all things in its track, 
Charming the eye with dread,’’— 


then gushes forth the fountain of true rapture, 
sublime, inexpressible admiration. 





The votary of science has many agrecable 
thoughts and feclings, when, after a long absence, 
he * contemplates 
| home. 


returning to his parental! 


The pleasure, however, which he thus 





receives, bears no comparison with that which 
jhe feels when he really sees the welcoming 
smile on his parents’ face—feels the friendly | 
gripe ofa brother’s hand or the warm kiss of a | 
isister’s love. 





Finally, the reader, my reader—if peradven- | 


jture IT have one—has received some consolation 
from anticipating that this article will some- 


where, have an end, but he has obtained none of 

ithat satisfactory enjoyMent which he at this mo- 

ment feels on beholding 
Dracut, Mass. 


J. Cosmoroniran. 








From Hunt's Merchant's Magazine. 
MEMOIR OF MATHEW CAREY. 
BY EZRA HOLDEN. 
[Concluded.] 
In 1793, Mr. Carey was a most efficient mem- 
| ber of the committee of health, with Mr. Girard 
and others, when the yellow fever prevailed so 
dreadfully in Philadelphia. Both these gentle- 


inen were very active in their devotion to the sick. 


When it was found impossible, from the danger 
of the situation, to obtain any one to become su- 
perintendent of the hospital at Bushhill, Stephen 
Girard nobly stepped forward: and Mr. Carey 
states that Mr. G. “ helped to dress the sores, 
and perform all the menial offices for the sick.” 
| Mr. Carey wrote 


a history of this dreadful 


calamity, giving a ** full account of its rise, pro- 


Itisa thrilling 


gress, cffects, and termination.” 
narrative. 
| Inthe same year, Mr. Carey, regarding with 
| deep commiseration the forlorn condition of many 
of his countrymen who came to our shores, was 
principally instrumental in the formation of a 
socicty, called, * The Hibernian Socic ty, for the 
relief of emigrants from Ircland 3” an institution 
which has since done much good, and is still 
numbered among our most beneficial socictics. 
While Cobbet was in Philadelphia, in 1796, 
some meddlesome individuals sought to embroil 
Mr. Carey \ 
In one of Cobbet’s previous works, he had men. 
tioned Mr. 
were constantly throwing out insinuations that 
| Cobbet was afraid of him. Mr. Carey 


note to Cobb { early 


in an angry controversy with him. 


Carey favorably, and the meddlers 


addressed a 
, on this attempted embroil- 
| ment, in which he tells him, “ [have nev: 


Hten a li 


r writ- 


w respecting you, and my determination 


is to pursue the same line of conduet, unless J 


voked 


iven to a different course by unpre 
. 4 
‘ 


" p 
agyuression,”’ 


| whercby his debts rose extravagantly high. 


But it seems that the issue finally 
came, and a very bitter one it was. It was a 
‘newspaper and pamphlet war of some time con- 
tinuanee, wherein many hard things were said 
by both parties. Mr. Carey finally published 
what he termed ‘*a Plumb Pudding for Peter 
Poreupine,” handling his adversary without gloves. 
Cobbet, to turn his publication into ridicule, 
** sent his servant with some vension and jelly 
between two plates, in return for the plumb pud- 
ding,” which his antagonist sent back by a stout 
Irish porter, with directions to throw the plate 
into the middle of Cobbet’s store, which the Hi- 
bernian did most faithfully, and shook his fists 
at Cobbet in the bargain.* Subsequently, Mr. 
Carey issued a hudibrastic poem, the purpose of 
which was to show up the seurrility and abuse 
that found place in Cobbet’s newspaper; and so 
ludicrously did he do this, that he had the cffect 
to end the “ tug of war.” Cobbet never made 
any reply afterwards. 

In 1802, Mr. Carey was elected by the Senate 
of the State a director of the Bank of Pennsylva- 
nia, which station he occupied many years. He 
mentions, as a disadvantage to him from the po- 
sition, the lenity shown by the other directors 
This 
evil he urges with great warmth and zeal, as the 
one which several times in his business-life came 
near bringing him tobankruptey. ‘ J printed and 
published,” he declares, ** above twice as many 
books as were necessary for the extent of my 
business ; and, in consequence, ineurred oppres- 


| sive debts to banks—was laid under contribution 


for interest to them and to usurers, which not 
only swallowed up my profits, but kept me in 
a constant penury. I wasin many cases shaved 
so close by the latter class, that they almost 
skinned me alive. ‘To this cause my difficulties 
were nearly altogether owing, for I did a large 
and profitable business almost froin the time I 
opened a bookstore.” 

He sets down another evil practice of his busi- 
ness carecr, which he cautions young traders to 
It is 


“In this way, in fourteen 


shun as they would “ temporal perdition.” 
that of endorsation. 
years,” he writes, “ I lost between thirty and 
forty thousand dollars; and but for this I might 
have retired from business ten years carlier then 
I did; besides, in one of the cases of failure, I 
Actuated 
by that expansive benevolence, which during his 


was brought to the verge of stoppage.” 


whole life, was a leading trait in his character, 
Mr. Carey, about this time, and for some years 
onward, wrote and published much to try and 
bring about a modification of the taxes of Phila 
delphia. His positions were founded on the great 
inequality that existed between the taxes on real 
estate and personal property. He states an ex. 
ample, viz; ‘* Stephen Girard did not pay as 
much tax for all the stock of his bank, and all 
his bonds and mortgages, as were paid by a 
cround rent of S200.” 


single 


Some salutary im 


provements were finally made, especially so fat 
as related to “ ground rents and houses.’ 
The next subject of public importance in which 


lis pen boeame dee ply engaged was, in TRLO, on 


tine que stion of the renewal of the charter ol thy 


*Mr. Carey did not speak of this act, in after life, in 
any other way, than as an unjustifiable ebullition of pas 
j, Slow 


i 
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Bank of the United States. He wrote a series of | forming, in all, fifty-nine distinet publications, ) he regularly gave, once each fortnight, a dona. 


essays warmly advocating the renewal, and he 
gave much personal attention to the maiter, at 
home, as at the seat of the general government, 
which all those who are familiar with the records 
of the times are aware, made him many bitter 
opponents, as well as many warm fricnds, accor- 
ding to the character of their views in regard to 
the measures in agitation. 

The publication of * 'The Olive Branch” Mr. 
Carey regards as one of the most important 
events of his life. It took place in 1814. The 
purpose which the author had in producing it 


was, to “ endeavor, by a candid publication of 


the follies and errors of both sides, to calm the 


embittered feeling of the political parties.” The) 


first edition was produced within the leisure 
time of six or seven weeks. It formed a duode- 
cimo volume of two hundred and fifty-two pages, 


of which about eighty were public documents. | 


{t was sold out immeditely, and the author says, 
‘* ] was preparing a new edition, when the thrice- 
welcome news of peace arrived, which I thought 
would render it unnecessary.” But he subse- 
quently had good reason to change that opinion, 
by the demands that came in; and one edition 
after another was prepared, each one recciving 
some revision or addition, until, within three 
years and a half, ten editions were struck off, 
there having been over ten thousand copics 
sold. 

The next large work he produced was, “ The 
Vindiciw Hibernicw,” which made its appearance 
in 1819, His object in writing this work was, to 
prove, among many other positions, that, from 
the invasion of Ircland by Cromwell, the gov- 
ernment of that country had been marked by al- 
most every species of * fraud, chicane, cruclty, 
and oppression ;”’ that the Irish were, from time 
to time, goaded into insurrection ; that they did 
not enjoy the free exercise of their religion; 
that the pretended conspiracy of 1611 was a 
miserable fabrication, and that the massacres, 
said to have been committed by the Irish in 
the insurrection of the same year, are unfounded 
in fact. ‘There have been, and will continue to 
be, various opinions as to the success with which 
the author had made out his assumptions; but 
there is one thing, which every body will be very 
ready to admit, viz: that the author brought 
great paticnce, perseverance, and industry to its 
preparation, for he consulted not less than sixty 
different works, and made five hundred and nine- 
ty-six quotations. In Ireland, especially, the 
book received great praise, having been pro- 
nounced by the highest authorities, as “ the 
best vindication of Ircland that was ever written.” 

Soon after the publication of his * Vindication 
of Ireland,” he entered the lists in favor of * The 
Protective System of American Industry,” and 
became for many years the untiring champion of 
that policy, in its broadest extent. He wrote a 
series of nine letters, which were published by a 
very reputable society, established in Philadel- 
phia to aid in the encouragement of domestic 
industry. “They were anxiously sought for by 
the friends of the system, and were generally 
copied into the newspapers north of the Potoinac. 
Subsequently he brought forth numerous other 
writings, favoring the “ Protective System,” 


/and embracing, in the whole, two thousand three 
hundred and twenty-two pages. Besides, he was 


always ready to put his hand in his pocket, and 


did so, toa very large extent, to aid in the advo- || 


cacy of a system which he had embraced with 
isuch ardency. As was the case when he came 


out so warmly for a re-charter of the former Uni- 


nents, and won him also many wari fricnds, as 


} was natural from the controverted nature of the 
subject which he so zealously advocated. Many 


public demonstrations of gratitude followed his 


‘labors, and there were, also, indications of public | 


opinion, denunciatory of his toils and his views 
in no stinted terms. 


In Professor Longfellow’s recent work, Hype- | 
‘| rion, are to be found these beautiful and expres- | 


sive sentences: 


** It has become a common saying, that men 
of genius are always in advance of their age; 


which is true. There is something equally true, | 


yet not so common—namely, that, of those men 


‘of genius, the best and bravest are in advance, | 


not only of their own age, but of every age. As 
the German prose-poct says, ‘ every possible fu- 
ture is behind them.” 

In no inapt sense may we apply this to Mathew 
Carey. Ilis penctration and sagacity seemed to 
keep him uniformly in advance of most others on 
great subjects of state and national importance.— 
As a proof of this, we may quote what is stated 
by a worthy compecr, now living, viz: “ That 
he was the first man in Pennsylyania to awaken 
public attention tothe vast importance ofa great 
system of internal improvements.” He wrote 
pamphlets and circulated them, prepared a great 
many newspaper essays, and finally, addressed 
letters to influential men in different parts of the 
State, inviting them to ameeting, to devise ways 
and means to secure, ultimately, the incaleulable 
blessings of extended internal communication ; 
and he lived, with many of his patriotic co-labor- 
ers, to witness the State of Pennsylvania not in 
the rear, at least, of any other member of the 
American Republic, either in the extent or yalue 
of her iniernal intercourse. 

The latter portion of Mr. Carey’s life is too 
well known to need a detailment of its incident. 
He took anactive part in all the worthy charities 
of the day. Hle scemed to have an ambition to 
do good, and whenever he took hold of a cause 
he brought to it the devotion of his « arly days. 
Ile was a bold and unecasing advocate of th 
ereat syst m of universal education, utts rly repu- 
diating the idea thatthere should be an education 
for the rich, and another for the poor, zealously 
declaring that he would have education as fre 
as the genial air. His labors in behalf of the 
poor—constantly seeking, both by his pen and 
lis bounty, to ameliorate their condition—were 
untiring and disinterested. Especially have 
poor widows, left with a family of little ones to 
support, cause toremember in thankfulness the 
ever-readiness with which his heart and his purs: 
were open to their forlorn hopes. For a long 
series of vears he hada charity list, on which 

were enrolled the names of hundreds, to whom 


* This, indeed, is the less necessary, as the ample ma 
terials of Mr. Carey's life are understood to be in the hands 
of a gentleman far more competent to do it justice 


ted States Bank, his efforts provoked many oppo- | 


| tion of groceries and other necesssaries of life ; 
and where they are to find another such a friend 
as Mathew Carey, God only knows! 

In the entire efforts of Mathew Carey, he ever 
appeared to act upon the principle, ‘* to let good 
offices go round.” In his more claborate wri- 
tings, what he regards as the great interest of 
his fellow men, appear to form the leading motiv: 
in their composition. His last publication of any 
extent was a small volume, on the subject of 
domestic economy, entitled, ** The Philosophy o1 


Common Sense,” 


the object of which was to em 
body his experience, and the maxims of his carec 
| of fourscore years. In the preface he feelingly 
|states, that it will probably be the last one he 
shall ever give to the public; and now that the 


prediction is reality, we may safely declare, if he 


had produced nothing else, this little work would 
raise for him an enduring monument in proof of 
ithe philosophic and common sense tone of his 


| 


mind, and the benevolence and affection of his 
heart. 


There was one feature in the life of Mr. Carey, 
which was of inestimable value to the young; 
and it cannot be too much commended to other 


gentlemen of Icisure and ample fortune. It was 


a disposition to extend the hand of kindness to 


young men whom he observed of promising ta- 
lents, justly ambitious, and systematically indus- 
trious. He would go out ofhis way to meet such 
and to make them feel that he respected and was 
ready to aid them. Ue had not a particle of that 
small cliqueisin which is toooften the disgrace of 
literary men, nor had he any of the false pride 


| which unfortunately becomes the guiding power 

|jof many a man who has gone up to wealth by his 
own hands. On the contrary, his house, his 
counsel, his library, his heart, all were open to 
the young, the ambitious, and deserving; and 
many an enterprising citizen can go back and 
date the hour of his triumph to the unfalter- 
ing smiles which he ever met from the beaming 
countenance of Mathew Carey; and, as perseve 
rance, industry, economy, and inte grity, were 
the Corinthian columns of his own character, he 
delighted to impress upon his vast body of young 
friends, that upon none other could they ever 
rear enduring fame or substantial wealth. 

Mr. Carey breathed his last, at his own resi 
denee, in Walnut strect, on the evening of Mon 
day, the 17th of September last, at the ripe age 
of eighty years. His having becn, a week pre 
viously, overturned in his carriage, no doubt has 
toned the termination of his life. His funeral 
denoted the universal esteem of his fellow eiti- 
zens. It was one of the largest, exeepting, per- 
haps, that of Stephen Girard, that ever occurred 
in Philadelphia. Many societies joined in’ the 
procession. "The body was borne to St. Mary’s 
chureh, where the solemn service of the dead 
was performed. ‘The church was crowded to 
excess, thousands having come forth, spontane 
ously, to pay the last tribute of respect to on 
who ended his labors of benevolence only when 

he ecased to breathe! 
* Such pass away; but they leave 
All hope, or love, or truth, or liberty, 


Whose forms their mighty spirits could conceive, 


| 
i 


Tu be a rule and law to ages that survive.” 
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THE BISHOP AND HIS BIRDS. 


A wortuy bishop, who died lately at Ratisbon, | 


had for his arms two ficldfares, with the motto, | for it in return. Is there any thing that I can) 
* Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ?” | do for you ?” | 


This strange coat of arms, had often excited at- 
tention, and many persons wished to know its’ 


origin, as it was generally reported, that the 
bishop had chosen it for himself, and that it bore’ 
One. 
day an intimate friend asked him its meaning, and 
the bishop replied by relating the following 


story :— 


reference to some event in his carly life. 








Fifty or sixty years ago, a little boy resided at 
a little village near Dillengen, on the banks of | 
the Danube. His parents were very poor, and, 
almost as soon as the boy could walk, he was | 
sent into the woods to pick up sticks for fuel. 
When he grew older, his father taught him to 
pick the juniper berries, and carry them toa | 
neighboring distiller, who wanted them for mak- | 
ing hollands. Day by day, the poor boy went to | 
his task, and on his road he passed by the open 
windows of the village school, where he saw the 
schoolmaster teaching a number of boys, about | 
He looked at these 
boys with feclings almost of envy, so earnestly 


the same age as himself. 
did he long to be among them. 
in vain to ask his father to send him to school, for | 
he knew that his parents had no money to pay 

the schoolmaster; and he often passed the whole 
day thinking, while he was gathering his juniper 
berries, what he could possibly do to please the 
schoolmaster, in the hope of getting some les- 
sons. One day, when he was walking sadly 
along, he saw two of the boys belonging to the 
school, trying to set a bird-trap, and he asked 
‘The boy told him that the 


schoolmaster was very fond of fieldfares, and 


one what is was for ? 


that they were setting the trap to catch some. 
This delighted the poor boy, for he recollected | 
that he had often seen a great number of these 
birds in the juniper wood, where they came to 
eat the berries, and he had no doubt but he could 
catch some. 
The next day the little boy borrowed an old | 
basket of his mother, and when he went to the 
wood the delight to 


He put them in the basket, and, ty- 


he had 
fieldfares. 


vreat catch two 


ing an old handkerchief over it, he took them to 


the schoolmaster’s house. Just as he arrived at 


the door, he saw the two little boys, who had 
been setting the trap, and with some alarm he 
asked them if they had caught any birds. ‘Th y 
answered in the negative ; and the boy, his heart 


beating with joy, gained admittance into the 


schoolinaster’s presence. In a few words h 


told how he had seen the boys setting the trap, 
and how he had caught the birds, to bring them 


as a present to the master. 


tm 


= A pre sent my good boy b4 school- 


ericd the 
master; ** you do not look as if you could afford 
Tell me you price, and I will 


pay It to you, and thank you bes des.” 


to make presents. 


“*T would rather give them to you, sir, 
please,” said the boy. 

Th choolmaster looked at thi boy, 2 hi 
stood before him, with bare head and feet id 
ravered = trowaci that reached uly |] \“ 


= || said he; * but if you will not take money, you 


. : ‘ | 
accept your present, without doing something | 


better than any thing else.” 


‘his was married to Major Samuel Newall. 


down his naked legs. ‘* Youarea singular boy | 


must tell me what I can do for you; as I cannot! 


“ Oh, yes!” said the boy, trembling with de-| 
light; ** you can do for me what I should like| 


* What is that?” 
smiling. 


asked the schoolmaster, 


** Teach me to read,” cried the boy, falling on) 
his knees; ‘* oh, dear, kind sir, teach me to read.” | 
The schoolmaster complied. ‘The boy came 
to him, at all his leisure hours, and learnt so rap- 
idly, that the schoolmaster reconimended him to 








a nobleman who resided in the neighborhood. 
This gentleman, who was as noble in his mind 
as in his birth, patronized the poor boy, and sent 


him to school at Ratisbon. ‘The boy profited by | 





his opportunities, and when he rose, as he soon | 
did, to wealth and honor, he adopted two field. | 
fares as his arms.” 


yee 


. 
“What do you mean?” cried the bishop’s || 


friend. 


. ; | 
‘“*T mean,” returned the bishop, with a smile, | 


| 
,** that the poor boy was MYSELF. \| 





\ 
| 


He knew itwas | OLD FASHIONED MARRIAGE PORTION, ™Y Money 


Carrain Joun Huxs, who was one of the first | 
founders of the Old South Church, Boston, Cap- || 
tain of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery, a 
Representative of the town, and in 1680, an 
Assistant, was a man of wealth. A daughter of|| 
As || 


\ 
usual in those days, the father was expected to || 


vive his daughter a marriage portion, So, fathe r || 
Hull, after his daughter was completely, and || 
riclily too, dressed and prepared for the ceremony, || 
caused her to be put into one side of a large pair 
of seales, in the presence of her friends, and then || 
piled on dollars and crowns, and other silver 

money, until they weighed her down. Report 
says she was a plump hearty girl, ‘This must 


have been a fat marriage portion in those days. 





THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER. 
A SHORT STORY. 
Ir the 


would take example after a beautiful and amia- 


fashionable young ladies of the day 


ble creature we are aeqainted with, perchance 
many a merchant now in straitened circumstan- 
ces might after the storm is over, bless the fat 
that has made him parent of such a considerat 
offspring. 

“ Father, I want twenty dollars for shopping 
to-day,” said Miss —————-, as she entered th 
counting office of her father. 
eood nature d 


k, and l 


* Really, my love,” replicd the 
man, ** [have not the money in the dé 


’ | 
would not like to draw a check. 


“Can't you s nd and borrow it ?” said shi 
patiently. 

os No, child—I have borrow d and borrowed 
until I | 


q 2 ] ‘ ] 1 4 neihil 
un tired; and DT have licavy responsib 


jacted ? 


‘** Because I did not think that it was neces- 
sary, my child, to let you into all of the secrets 
of my business. What do you want with twenty 
dollars ? - 

* T want nothing—Miss 





has just come to 
town, and invited me to go a shopping with her, 
and you know I would feel very awkward if I 
had ho money to spend. But if you are in need, 
it alters the case entirely.” 

**T am in need of every cent my child.” 

* Then, Father, I shall never trouble you un- 
til you let me know that you have extricated 
yourself from your difficulties. I will stay at 
home, for I have lain in my fall and winter dres- 
ses—and shall need nothing until next spring.” 
—Baltimore Clipper. 

EQUITY. 

A GENTLEMAN traveling in a gig in the vicin- 

ity of London, in coming to a turnpike, stopped 


for a ticket, and while the gatekeeper was pro- 


curing it, he threw the toll money down in the 
road. The gate keeper, with great coolness, 


immediately took it up, and placed the ticket on 


|, the same spot, which the gentleman perceiving 


and being anxious to proceed on his journey, re- 
quested him to take it up; but turning on his 
heels, he said, ** No, master, where I receives 


there [ always leaves ny reeeipt;” 


jand immediately left the gentleman to get out of 


the gig and take it up himself. 


A Wetcu parson preaching from the text 


|** Love one another,” told his congregation, that 


in kind, respectful treatment to our fellow crea- 
tures we were inferior to the brute creation. As 
an illustration of this remark, he quoted an in- 
stance oftwo goats ina parish, that once met upon 
a bridge so very narrow that they could not pass 


|without one thrusting the other off into the river. 


\ And,” continued he, * how do you think they 


Why, I will tell you. 


himself down, and let the other leap over him. 


One goat laid 


Ah! beloved let us live like goats.” 
Letters Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amountof Postage pard. 

P.M. Bantam Falls, Ct. 83,00; P. M. Randolph, Vt 
£5.00; W.C. B. Evans’ Mills, N. ¥Y. 81,00; Mr. 'T. Win 
field, N. ¥. 81,00; J. M’K. Livingston, N. Y. $2,00; 8.1, 
Lyons, N. Y. $1,00; W. B. Sandgate, Vt. 81,00, P.M 
Waterford, N. Y. 82,00; C. J. K. Otisco, 


O. M. R. West Stockbridge, Ms. 81,00: W. R. Bradford, 
Vt. $5,00; D.C. V. West Rush, N.Y. $1,00; G. B. Wood 
Ville 9 Ct. = 1,00; 


J.C. Fort Edward, N. Y. $1,00. 


(Warricd, 

At Mellenville, on the 11th inst. by the Rev. J. Berger, 
Mr. Robert W. Lasher to Miss Eliza Reynolds, both of 
lilies city. 

In Ghent, on the 11th inst. by the Rev. R. Sluyter, Mr 
Harman A. Sagendort, of Clavceiack, to Miss Betsey Sliu 
felt, of the former place. 


At Red Hook, on the Ud inst. by the Rev. J. W Hangan, 
Charles Paul, Esq. of this city, to Miss Catharine, daugh 
tur of Ephraim Fulton, Psq. of the former place. 

Diced, 

In ( on the 6th inst. Mr. Alexander Dakin, in hi 
2Oh vear 

On ti th inst. Lawrence, son of Wm. and Maria Por 

ed 3 ve FP months, and 15 dave. 

‘ rinst. Mr. Stephen Ransom, in h nh wear 

Ar: ort,on the Sth inet. Mr Christina Fisl 

ALG " ithe Sth inst. Mrs. Bliz iG thie 

Vt Columtuaville, on the Oth inet. after a long tN pei 
tul " Ales der Coventry nm hits Gta Venu 

Fin Gocalbaatiy ithe Oth inst. Mes. Hellena wife of Philiy 


Finger in the 2d veur of 
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For the Rural Repository. 
NIGHT. 
BY MLSS MARY ANN DODD. 


'Tis night, the stars their watch have set, 
All busy sounds are still ; 
And sunset clouds have rolled away 
To the far distant hill. 
The pale moon pours her saddening light 
Over the quiet scene, 
And not a breath of summer air 
Stirs in the foliage green. 
Soft sleep now weaves her soothing spell; 
The worn and weary rest, 
The maiden to her bower has gone, 
The song-bird to its nest. 
Step light!—the sick one’s pain is o’er, 
Forgot in slumber deep, 
And many dream of happy hours, 
Who only wake to weep. 
But morn will bid the glad earth smile 
In her gay summer dress, 
And some will rise to care and woe, 
And some to happiness ; 
Sut when life’s busy days are past, 
And death’s still rest is o'er, 
To a bright morn that knows no grief 
We wake, and sleep no more. 


For the Rural Repository. 

THE VOICE OF DEATH. 
1 come, I come, the hour’s at hand, 
I come from the depth of the spirit land, 
I call you, the fair, bright world to leave, 
Oh! quickly away, nor linger to grieve. 
I come, I come, when the heart beats high 
With love, and hope, and ecstacy, 
{ come and they wither beneath my grasp, 
And cold, and chill their forms I clasp. 


I come, I come, and flowers shall fade, 


Which bloom in the place where my footsteps tread, | fount of bliss no more iny bosom filleth— 


I come and the young and fair must die, 


Woe tothem all when my breath is nigh. 


I come to the child whose parent’s eye 

Beams brighter still when the loved one’s nigh, 
And that parent’s heart with woe I fill, 

Sut nought on earth my voice can still. 


1 come, I come, to the blooming youth, 
Whose heart beats high with hope and truth, 
And, low in the dust, his life is brief. 


1 heed not, I care not, for mortal’s grief 


I come, I come, and a parent dies, 


In darkness and gloom the altar lies, 
Around which the light of her eye shone bright, 


And I’ve clouded their joy in endless night. 


Ah, yes! I come, and Tact my part 
To try mae n’s souls, and break the he art; 


The love ly and rood must hear their dooin, 


Aye! alll bring tothe darksom tomb. 
But I on the portal of endl ss day, 
The soul, I lead, the hi ivenwurd way 


I free them at last, frou row aud pam 
till do l Coin wii ? 


Nye necrtiown, Nore nher 29, | ) ers tv 


Say, mortal ’ 


From the Rose of Sharon for 1840. 
| MY CHILD. 
BY JULIA H, SCOTT. 
« There is one that has loved me debarred from the day.” | 


Tue foot of Spring is on yon blue-topped mountain, | 
Leaving its green prints ’neath each spreading tree ; 
Her voice is heard beside the swelling fountain, 
Giving sweet tones to its wild melody. 
From the warm south she brings unnumbered roses 
| Togreet with smiles the eye of grief and care; 
| Her balmy breath on the worn brow reposes, 
| And her rich gifts are scattered every where: 
i I heed them not my child! 
In the low vale the snow-white daisy springeth, 
The golden dandelion by its side ; 
| The eglantine a dewy fragrance flingeth 
To the soft breeze that wanders far and wide. 
The hyacinth and polyanthus render, 
| From their d ep hearts, an offering of love ; 
| And fresh May-pinks, and half blown lilacs, tender 
| Their grateful homage to the skies above : 


| [heed them not, my child! 


In the clear brook are springing water-cresses, 
And pale green rushes, and fair, nameless flowers: | 
While o’er them dip the willow’s verdant tresses, | 


} 
| 
| Dimpling the surface with their mimic showers. 
The honeysuckle stealthily is creeping 
|| Round the low porch and mossy cottage-eaves : 
/ Oh, Spring hath fairy treasures in her keeping, 
|| And lovely are the landscapes that she weaves : 


| 


’Tis naughtto me, my child! 


|| Down the green lane come pealsof heartfelt laughter: 

| The schoo] has sent its eldest inmates forth; 

{| And now a smaller band comes dancing after, 

Filling the air with shouts of infant mirth. 

At the rude gate the anxious dame is pending 
To clasp her rosy darling to her breast; 

Joy, pride and hope are in her bosom blending ; 
Ah, peace with her is no unusual guest! 


i| Not so with me, my child! 


|| All the day long I listen to the singing 
Of the gay birds and winds among the trees ; 
But a sad under-strain is ever ringing 
A tale of death and its dread niysterics, 
Nature to me the letter is that killeth— 
The spirit of her charms has passed away ; 
Slumbers ita ido] in unconscious clay ! 


Thou art in the grave iny child, 


For thy glad voice my spirit inly pineth ; 
I languish for thy blue eyes’ holy light ; 
Vainly for me the glorious sunbeaim shineth ; 
Vainly the blessed stars come forth at night; 
I walk indarkness, with the tomb before me, 
Longing to lay my dust beside thy own ; 
O, cast the mantle of thy 
Beloved 


presence over ui 


’ leave me notso de ply lone 





Come back to me, my child! 
Upon that breast of pits ing love thon leanest | 
Which oft one rth did pillow such is thor . 


| 
Nor turned away petitioner the meanest— | 
will hear the now. 


Pray to Hin, sinless—He 
Piead for thy weak a 


id broken hearted-mother ; 


Pray that thy vi may wh pet words of peace . 
Hey eul is cle if, and can « scern no othe rs | 

») k, a 1] r bitter sorrowin hall Cease 

Come back to me, my child! 
} 

Cr ts ict i ore bel t 

\ ivi of | | | 
Anal ried ment mt enuf lj 

I} d, | k ne! 


Leave but the impress of thy dove-like beauty, 
Which memory strives so vainly to recall, 
And I will onward on the path of duty, 
Restraining tears thatever fain would fall! 
Come but in dreams, my child! 





From the Token for 1840. 
THE WIDOW’S HOPE. 
BY H. F. GOULD. 
Steer on, my babe, and in thy dream 
Thy father’s face behold, 
That love again may warmly beam 
From eyes now dark and cold. 
His wonted fond embrace to give, 
To smile as once he smiled, 
Again let all the father live, 
To bless his orphan child. 


Thy mother sits these heavy hours 
To measure off with sighs; 

And over life’s quick-withered flowers 
To droop with streaming eyes. 

For, ah, our waking dreams, how fast 
The dearest visions fade, 

Or flee, and love their glory cast 
Forever into shade ! 


And still, the doating, stricken heart, 
In every bleeding string 

That grief has snapped or worn apart, 
Finds yet wherewith to cling ; 

And yet whercon its hold to take 
With stronger, double grasp, 

Because of joys it held to break, 
Or melt within its clasp. 


A blast has proved that in the sand 
IT based my fair, high tower: 

Pale Death has laid his rending hana 
On my new Eden bower! 

And now my tence rorphan boy, 
Sweet bud of ho} e, I see 

My spice of life, my future joy, 
My all wrapped up in thee. 

I fear to murmur in the ear 
Of Him who willed the blow, 

And sent the King 


To lay tl Vv father low. 


of Terrors her 


J ask his aid my griefs to hear— 
To Bay “Thy will be done!” 
That Heaven will still in pity spare 


The widow’s only son. 
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